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JOSIAH HENSON 


HE earliest memories of a child born on a large farm should 

be very pleasant ones—good times in the hay, the strange 

noises of the farm-animals, and the beautiful sight of rich 
crops ripening in the warm sunshine. Little Josiah Henson, who 
was born on June 15, 1789, on a farm in Charles County, Maryland, 
had nothing so bright to fill his days. He was born to slave parents, 
his father belonging to the owner of the farm, and his mother hired 
from a neighbor. Life for them was so hard that cruelties took the 
place of gay times in the life of the little slave boy. 

One day Josiah’s father answered his wife’s cries for help when 
an overseer mistreated her. Interfering with a white man was a 
crime in those days; so the father was publicly punished before a 
large crowd of slaves and whites of the neighborhood. One hun- 
dred lashes were given on his bare back. Although he was weak 
and faint from this punishment, h’s right ear was nailed to the 
whipping post and cut from his body. The boy saw his father 
brought home in this condition. Josiah’s father was never the same 
good-humored man that he had been. He became sullen and brood- 
ing, and was sent away to be sold in Alabama. His son never saw 
him again. 

After the father was sold, Dr. McPherson would hire Josiah’s 
mother out no longer. She and her children went to live on the 
doctor’s estate. It was this kind owner who gave to the little slave 
boy of this story his own Christian name, Josiah, and added to it 
Henson, the name of his uncle who had served as an officer in the 
Revolutionary War. Life on the doctor’s estate was not so bad, for 
the owner would not allow anyone to strike his slaves. Unfortun- 
ately, he was given to drink, and returning home from a party one 
night, he was drowned in a narrow, shallow stream. He had evi- 
dently fallen from his horse and was too intoxicated to stagger to 
safety. 

What a disaster for the slaves! The three years of good treat- 
ment were at an end for Josiah’s family, for the slaves were to be 
sold. They were seized with the dread of being sold “down south,” 
or of families being separated, which was worse. Although Josiah 
was but six years of age he never forgot that slave auction—the fear 
of the slaves, their exam‘nation by prospective buyers, the groans 
and wild shrieks sent up when loved ones were separated. He saw 
his own brothers and sisters sold one by one and then his mother. 

When his mother could bear the agony of being separated from 
Josiah no longer, she rushed through the crowd and fell at the feet 
of her new master, Isaac Riley, whom she begged to buy her baby 
too. He had no mercy, and beat and kicked her until she crawled 
away screaming with pain. 

The child was bought by a man named Robb, and was taken to 
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a farm about forty miles away. He was crowded 
into the Negro quarters with many strange slaves. 
Often he was very lonely and quite hungry. Ie is 
not surprising that he soon became ill. He had no 
care, for the slaves left the quarters at daylight. 
He cried all day and tossed on the pile of rags 
which was his bed—thirsty, hungry, and utterly 
miserable. 

Robb offered to sell the sick child to Isaac Riley, 
who was to pay a small sum in blacksmithing 
services, if the child lived, and nothing if he died. 
In this way Josiah was restored to his mother. She 
gave him the best care she could, and finally he re- 
covered. He grew to be a very strong boy. 

His first duties on Riley’s farm were carrying 
water to the woking men and holding the plough- 
horses. When he became a little older Josiah was 
given charge of his master’s favorite saddle-horse. 
Later he was made to hoe, reap, and do a grown 
man’s work. In his early teens he could work bet- 
ter than any of his fellow slaves. A few years later 
he was made overseer on a farm. He was a trusted 
slave and was often sent to Washington to sell the 
farm produce in the markets. 

Being an ambitious boy, he wanted to learn to 
read, write, and speak correctly. At market he 
learned to figure even in fractions, and he listened 
carefully to the speech of educated people with 
whom he came into contact. He became acqua’nt- 
ed with a slave boy from a neighboring farm who 
had learned to read and spell by listening to his 
master’s children as he drove them back and forth 
to school. This boy promised to teach Jos‘ah how 
to read if he would buy a spelling-book in a Wash- 
ington store. 

The book was purchased, but was soon taken 
away. The day after the purchase Josiah ran to 
catch the horse which he was saddling for his mas- 
ter. As he ran, h’s hat and the hidden book fell 
to the ground. The master was astonished. 

“What is that?” he asked, staring at the book. 

“A spelling-book, sir,” answered the young boy. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“IT bought it in Washington when I went to 
market yesterday.” 

“How much did it cost and where did you get 
the money?” 
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“The book cost eleven cents which I earned by 
selling some of the apples from our orchard.” 

“Our orchard indeed! How dare you get ap- 
ples from the orchard for such vile purposes. I’ll 
teach you. Give me that book.” 

As the boy stooped for the book his master beat 
him across the head and back until he was uncon- 
scious. Josiah lay there unt:l his mother found 
him and nursed him back to health. 

With no one to teach him the lad learned what- 
ever he could as he went about on errands through 
the neighboring countryside. When he was eigh- 
teen h’s mother urged him to ask permission to at- 
tend a sermon which was to be preached about 
four miles away. His master granted the request. 
His heart was lightened by the wonderful message 
which the minister’s words brought to him. Ex- 
cept for the Lord’s Prayer, parts of which he had 
heard his mother repeat at home, this was Josiah’s 
first contact with the teachings of the Christian 
religion. He was quite impressed, and on the way 
home, he prayed to God and repeated all that he 
had heard. Often after that he prayed and 
preached among the slaves on the farm. 

Along with other duties Josiah acted as body- 
guard for his master. One night while on duty, 
he took up for his master in a tavern brawl and in 
so doing tripped Bryce Litton, overseer of a nearby 
farm. The man was so angry that about a week 
later he lay in wait for Josiah in a lane and almost 
beat him to death with a fence rail. His arm and 
both shoulder blades were broken. Although he 
slowly recovered and was able to do many tasks 
efficiently, he was injured for life and was never 
again able to lift his hands as high as his head. 
The slave could not do anything about it, for the 
white man pretended that Josiah had struck him 
and had been impudent to him. 

About three years after this incident, Riley’s 
business affairs turned out badly, and he had a law- 
suit on his hands. To avoid having to sell all of 
h’s slaves, he decided to send them to his brother 
Amos in Kentucky. He put Josiah in charge of 
them and started them on the long journey with a 
wagon-load of food. There were e‘ghteen per- 
sons beside Josiah, his wife, and two children. 

(Continued on page 163) 








Henry Bibb was one of that band 
of Negroes who, having been born 
in slavery, managed to gain free- 
dom and devote the rest of their 
lives to helping their fellow-slaves 
to escape. The system by which 
slaves were smuggled to Canada 
and freedom was known as the 
‘Underground Railroad,’’ and 
Henry Bibb played an active part 
in this system for several years. 

Bibb was born in slavery on a 
plantation in Shelby County, Ken- 
tucky, in May, 1815. As a child, 
he suffered from extremely cruel 
treatment and hardships. He tells 
in his own book of how he was 
compelled to go about in the cold 
of winter without enough clothes, 
without enough food, and of how he 
had to go without shoes, so that his 
feet were cracked and bleeding. All 
the suffering and cruelty that he 
had to endure, and that he saw 
about him, only increased the long- 
ing desire to gain his freedom at 
almost any price. 

Because he was intelligent and 
ambitious, Bibb did not make a 
good slave. No owner wanted to 
take the risk of having on his place 
a bright and rebellious man, who 
might excite and direct an wupris- 
ing among the other slaves. So we 
find that Bibb was sold and re-sold 
at least six times, and beaten very 
often. Beginning in 1835, he un- 
dertook a series of attempts to gain 
freedom for himself, and also for 
his wife and child. No matter how 
severely he was beaten after each 
attempt, he went right back and 
tried again. Finally, in 1837, he 
managed to reach Ohio, and spent 
some time in a community of free 
Negroes in that state. Perhaps if 
he had been content there, he 
might have spared himself much 
trouble, but he was determined to 
go back and get his wife and child. 

Accordingly, the next year he re- 
turned to Kentucky, but was re- 
captured, and in 1839, he and his 
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family were put up for sale in a 
slave market in the city of New 
Orleans. In the book in which he 
told the story of his life, Bibb de- 
scribed the treatment that slaves in 
the slave markets had to undergo. 
He and his family were sold to a 
eruel master, who had them beaten 
for the slightest offense. In a later 
sale, Bibb and his wife were sep- 
arated, and he never saw her again. 

Bibb was eventually sold to an 
Indian, from whom he managed to 
escape, and he made his way to De- 
troit, Michigan. His arrival there 
was very well timed for his pur- 
poses. There was a very strong po- 
litical group in Detroit that was 
working hard to get the government 
to express its disapproval of the 
practice of slavery, and Bibb threw 
himself whole-heartedly into work- 
ing for this party. He went about 
speaking in many places, trying to 
stir up sentiment against slavery, 
even though his meetings were of- 
ten broken up by ruffians and even 
though his own life was threatened. 

In 1850, the Fugitive Slave Law 
was passed. That meant that slaves 
who ran away must be returned to 
their owners, if they were captured 
anywhere in the United States. So, 
in order to find real freedom, thou- 
sands of escaped slaves crossed over 
into Canada, Bibb became intense- 
ly interested in this movement, and 
set about to do all in his power to 
make well-organized communities 
in Canada. He established a little 
newspaper in 1851, ealled The 
Voice of the Fugitive. In it he set 
forth his belief that just to give 
money and charity to the escaped 
slaves was really to handicap them. 
What those people need most, he 
said, was land on which to live, and 
work to do that would help them to 
earn their own living. Bibb went 
about speaking with great enthusi- 
asm of this idea, trying to get sup- 
port and funds with which to pur- 
chase a large grant of land from 
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the government of Canada. In 
1851, he founded the Refugees’ 
Home Society, a group interested 
in raising money so that Canadian 
farm land might be bought and 
sold to escaped slaves. 

The plan took hold well, thanks 
to the untiring efforts of Henry 
Bibb and others whom he interested 
in the idea. A large tract of land 
in Canada, near Windsor, Ontario, 
was purchased and turned over to 
people who had escaped from slav- 
ery by way of the remarkable ‘‘ Un- 
derground Railroad.’’ One man 
wrote in 1856, after a visit to the 
colony, that he had found a section 
of 5,000 acres well settled and man- 
aged, the result of the vision and 
energetic work of an_ intelligent 
fugitive slave. That slave, of 
course, was Henry Bibb. 

Bibb became actively associated 
with the Anti-Slavery Society of 
Canada, and travelled over Canada 
making speeches against slavery 
and in behalf of his colony. His 
newspaper, The Voice of the Fugi- 
tive, tells of the activities in the 
colony, and gives a clear picture 
of Negroes in Canada after 1851. 

As a result of Bibb’s efforts, sev- 
eral Negro settlements grew up in 
Canada. After the Civil War. 
many of the former slaves returned 
to the United States, and those who 
stayed in Canada worked hard to 
improve their condition further. 
The idea behind Bibb’s colony had 
been to improve the condition of 
the fugitive slaves who had made 
their way to Canada. When slav- 
ery in the United States had been 
abolished, and a steady stream of 
fugitives no longer poured into 
Canada, both those who returned 
to the United States and those who 
stayed in Canada owed their im- 
proved condition and their free- 
dom to a man with a vision and 
magnificent courage: Henry Bibb, 
colonizer. 

Hivpa A, Hii 
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THE NEGRO IN CANADA 


Farewell, ol’ master, 

Don’t come after me. 

I’m on my way to Canada 
Where colored men are free. 


So runs the refrain of an old Ne- 
gro song coming down to us from 
the days when slavery still existed 
in the southern states and when 
men and women fleeing from bond- 
age found refuge under the British 
flag. For forty years before the 
American Civil War Upper Can- 
ada was the great terminus of the 
‘‘underground railroad,’’ the se- 
eret organization of Quakers and 
other friends of the slave who aid- 
ed the runaways on their journeys 
northward. The story of the ‘‘un- 
derground’’ can never be fully 
told, for few if any records were 
kept by those who participated in 
what was an illegal and dangerous 
business, while the unfortunates 
whom it aided were rarely able to 
pass on their experiences save by 
word of mouth. More fully record- 
ed is the life which these people 
lived after they had come to Can- 
ada where they progressed socially, 
religiously and educationally, af- 
fording striking proof of the ele- 
vating effects of freedom. 

It is interesting to note that Up- 
per Canada (now the province of 
Ontario) was the first portion of 
the British Empire to abolish slav- 
ery. There were slaves in this and 
other provinces, brought in by 
Loyalist and other American mi- 
grants after the Revolution, but in 
1793 the provincial assembly of Up- 
per Canada prohibited any further 
importation of slaves and also set 
up a system of gradual emancipa- 
tion for those already in the coun- 
try. Soon there were no slaves in 
the province. When war came be- 
tween England and the United 
States in 1812, and the hostilities 
were chiefly on Canadian soil, 
knowledge was spread that to the 
north there was asylum and pro- 
tection under the British flag, and 
from that time on the trek to Can- 
ada became ever greater in num- 
bers. It reached its greatest vol- 


ume after 1850, when a new and 
drastic Fugitive Slave Law took 
away such security for refugees as 
had hitherto existed in the free 
states and threatened even those 
Negroes who had attained legal 
freedom. This legislation, and the 
excitement which was created in 
the North by its enforcement, made 
converts to the abolitionist cause in 
greater measure than any influence 
which had preceded it. 

At an early date abolitionists 
from the United States visited Can- 
ada in order to see at first hand the 
condition of the fugitives living 
there. One of the earliest to visit 
the country was Benjamin Lundy, 
who came in 1832 and gave particu- 
lar attention to a Negro colony, 
Wilberforce, which at the time of 
his visit was located about twenty 
miles north of the present city of 
London. This had been established 
in 1829 as a result of the enforce- 
ment of Black Laws in Cincinnati 
which drove a considerable number 
of free colored people out of that 
city. Friendly Ohio Quakers had 
supplied funds to purchase land in 
Upper Canada for a group of these 
exiles and it was these people whom 
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Lundy visited in 1832. He was 
well pleased with the prospects of 
the colony and believed that it 
would soon form a centre for Ne- 
gro settlement on, a much larger 
scale. Wilberforce, however, never 
expanded, but elsewhere in the 
province several larger Negro col- 
onies developed. 

At Wilbe. force Lundy found a 
most intelligent Negro, Austin 
Steward, who had come from Ro- 
chester two years before, giving up 
good business prospects in order to 
help his people. Steward’s auto- 
biography, written in 1856, is a 
moving story of devotion and self- 
sacrifice. He was one of a number 
of men of his race who left their 
own land to help the refugees in 
Canada. Another was Henry Bibb, 
born a slave on a Kentucky plan- 
tation. After repeated efforts he 
finally managed to reach the free 
state of Michigan about 1840. He 
attended a convention of free col- 
ored people at Detroit in 1843 and 
in the following year began to give 
addresses in the interests of the 
newly formed Liberty Party. He 
found his real place, however, in 
1850 when the Fugitive Slave Law 
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drove the colored people by thou- 
sands into Upper Canada. Bibb, 
who was living in Windsor at that 
time, immediately became a leader 
both in relieving immediate needs 
and in planning for the future wel- 
fare of his fellow-exiles. He organ- 
ized a colonization society to place 
families on plots of twenty-five 
acres each, he enlisted the support 
of Michigan people in what was 
known as the Refugees’ Home So- 
ciety, and through a little newspa- 
per which he established, The Voice 
of the Fugitive, he set forth plans 
for the betterment of his people 
and also chronicled from day to 
day the incidents connected with 
the arrival of the fugitives who 
were then crossing the Detroit 
River in such large numbers. 
Bibb’s colonization plan was a well- 
meant effort to improve the status 
of the Negro in Canada, and while 
it lacked permanence it opened the 
door of opportunity for a consider- 
able number of people. 

The newspapers of the 1850’s 
have much to say about the move- 
ment of refugees into Canada af- 
ter the passing of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill. Writing in December, 
1850, to Garrison’s newspaper, The 
Liberator, Hiram Wilson, a mis- 
sionary in Upper Canada, esti- 
mated that at least 3,000 people 
had entered the province since the 
first of September. Wilson was at 
St. Catharines, near the Niagara 
River. On the Detroit River, 
where Henry Bibb was located, the 
stream of people entering the land 
of freedom was continuous. In the 
July, 1852, issue of his paper Bibb 
reported that sixty-five colored 
people had arrived during the pre- 
ceeding week and not less than two 
hundred within the preceding 
month. Three of his own brothers 
came to Canada in September of 
that year, and in a November issue 
of his newspaper he tells of twenty- 
three people arriving within forty- 
eight hours. 

Quite as convincing evidence of 
the migration to Canada may be 
gleaned from the columns of news- 
papers in the northern states. The 
Corning, N. Y., Journal told of a 


party of fifteen fugitives arriving 
in that town by train and staying 
over night. In the morning a 
group of abolitionists assisted them 
to Dunkirk and arranged for their 
transportation to Canada. They 
were placed upon a lake steamer, 
the captain of which docked his 
vessel for wood at Fort Malden 
(Amherstburg) where the refugees 
quietly walked ashore. ‘‘The un- 
derground railroad is in fine work- 
ing order,’’ was the comment of 
The Journal, ‘‘Rarely does a col- 
lision occur, and once on the track 
passengers are sent through be- 
tween sunrise and sunset.’ 

Here we have examples of the 
jargon which developed in connec- 
tion with the operations of the 
‘‘railroad.’’ Refugees were com- 
monly known as passengers, or 
sometimes as freight, those who 
concealed them from their pursuers 
or gave them temporary refuge 
were station agents, those who 
guided them from one stopping 
place to another were conductors. 
Occasionally the freight was more 
closely described in eryptic mes- 
sages which passed from station to 


station. Reference to a package of 
hardware might mean a Negro 


man, while mention of a ease of 
dry goods might indicate that a 
woman was being passed along. 
Bibb, in The Voice of the Fugitive, 
boasted in 1851: ‘‘ We can run a lot 
of slaves through from almost any 
of the bordering slave states into 
Canada within forty-eight hours, 
and we defy the slaveholders and 
their abettors to beat that if they 
can .... We have just received a 
fresh lot today, and still there is 
room.’’ 

In addition to furnishing a place 
of refuge for hosts of humble folk 
whose record was never set down, 
Canada also received after 1850 
several of the colored men who had 
been involved in sensational cases 
arising out of the enforcement of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. The 
names of Shadrach, Anthony 
Burns, Jerry McHenry, the Park- 
ers, the Lemmon slaves and others 
are recorded in every extensive his- 
tory of the struggle over slavery 
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and all of these people found tem- 
porary or permanent homes in Can- 
ada. The Shadrach incident was 
one of the earliest to arise after 
President Fillmore signed the Fu- 
gitive Slave Bill in September, 
1850. Shadrach, the only name by 
which the man was known, was em- 
ployed in a Boston coffee-house. 
He was arrested as an escaped 
slave; but, upon being brought be- 
fore the federal commissioner, his 
case was adjourned for a few days. 
Since Massachusetts was hostile to 
the new legislation the state had 
forbidden the use of its jails for the 
confinement of detained fugitives; 
consequently Shadrach was held in 
the court room. A mob of colored 
people broke into the building, res- 
cued the prisoner and with friend- 
ly white aid he was quickly sent to 
Upper Canada. 

Just a few months later another 
fugitive, Jerry McHenry, was ar- 
rested at Syracuse on the complaint 
of a Missouri slaveholder. He made 
an attempt to escape but failed. He 
was almost immediately rescued, 
however, by a mob of whites and 
blacks led by Gerrit Smith and 
Rev. Samuel J. May, both well- 
known abolitionists. After being 
concealed for a few days, he, too, 
was sent to Canada. He died at 
Kingston in 1853. A more tragic 
incident was that known as the 
Gorsuch case. <A slaver by that 
name, with his son and some others, 
eame to Lancaster, Pa., in search 
of runaways and besieged a Negro 
family named Parker, living some 
miles outside that town. Fighting 
took place in which the elder Gor- 
such was killed and his son wound- 
ed. The Parker family escaped to 
Canada, where they spent the win- 
ter of 1851-2 in Toronto and in the 
spring joined a Negro colony in 
Kent county. 

The case of Anthony Burns is 
probably the most famous in the 
whole record of the Fugitive Slave 
Act and it also has a Canadian se- 
quel. Burns, who was a fugitive 
in Boston from a Virginia planta- 
tion, betrayed his hiding place in a 
letter and was arrested. His case 

(Continued on page 158) 
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SAVING THE CARGO 
(Sidelights on the Underground Railroad) 


APRIL, 1941 
EUROPEAN refugee was 
A talking of the ‘‘under- 
ground system’’ by which 


he had escaped from one of the re- 
cently conquered countries. Like 
most beneficiaries of that ‘‘under- 
ground’’ he did not know or did 
not choose to reveal all of the in- 
tricacies of a system which has 
benefited the luckiest of those seek- 
ing to escape the new European 
slavery. Some of us spoke of the 
Underground Railroad in nine- 
teenth century America. The ref- 
ugee was amazed. Although a well 
read man, conversant with much of 
the American past, he had never 
heard of it. ‘‘Why are so many of 
the best things in American history 
so little known about?’’ he said. 
For a long time in America it 
seemed that the story of the Un- 
derground Railroad, instead of be- 
ing one of the most dramatic chap- 
ters in the saga of democracy, was 
to be forgotten. Too many histo- 
rians seemed anxious to dismiss the 
abolitionists as ‘‘fanaties’’ and 
‘*hotheads,’’ and to establish slav- 
ery as a kindly guardianship for 
wards who were ‘‘naturally do- 
cile.’’ To these historians, the Un- 
derground Railroad with its thou- 
sands of passengers was an uncom- 
fortable rebuttal, to be thrust out 
of sight. But the truth—of count- 
less fugitives taking the long 
chance, trudging through the night 
toward the North Star, hidden by 
friendly whites and Negroes in at- 
tics and closets, barns and hayricks, 
passing back by ‘‘grapevine tele- 
graph’’ messages of successful 
ruses, of the safe roads and the 
hazardous, and the good news of 
final arrival at Rochester, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, Boston, or better still ‘‘un- 
der the paw of the British Lion” 
in Canada—this truth could not 
forever be hidden. A _ Federal 
Writers’ Project publication, The 
Negro in Virginia, has a chapter 
on the ‘‘underground”’ that saved 
so many Virginian slaves, and Hen- 
rietta Buckmaster has just pub- 


lished Let My People Go, a fine 
history of the Underground Rail- 
road, the first since Dr. Siebert’s 
monumental work at the end of the 
last century. There is little reason 
now why Americans should believe 
—as some unfortunately do—that 
the Underground Railroad was a 
‘“‘hole under the Ohio River 
through which slaves escaped,’’ a 
sort of early model for the Holland 
Tunnel. 

Much eredit for keeping the Un- 
derground Railroad in smooth 
working order is due the free Ne- 
gro of the North. Contemporary 
historians such as Herbert Apthek- 
er, Helen Boardman, Vernon Log- 
gins, Charles Wesley, Harvey 
Wish, and Carter Woodson have 
uncovered the Negro’s important 
role in the abolitionist movement. 
Today the heroism of Frederick 
Douglass, Harriet Tubman, David 
Ruggles, Henry Highland Garnet, 
Samuel Ringgold Ward, and Wil- 
liam Still is receiving something of 
its due. They had many fellows in 
sacrifice and bravery. Naturally 
many of these were nameless even 
at the time of their greatest serv- 
ices. Others are only names in ob- 
secure local histories. But many 
ean still be rescued from the 
anonymity of the past as good 
fighters in one of democracy’s best 
causes, 

Many free Negroes agreed with 
Daniel Webster, though he was not 
one of their friends, that ‘‘God 
grants liberty only to those who 
love it, and are always ready to 
guard and defend it.’’ They were 
vigilant not only for their own lib- 
erty, but also for that of their fu- 
gitive brothers. They sheltered 
and hid these away, gave them 
clothes, blankets and money, con- 
fided to them the secrets of the Un- 
derground, and passed them along 
the road that ‘‘followed the drink- 
ing gourd.’’ Secrecy and watch- 
fulness were keywords in this 
brotherhood, for the kidnapping of 
fugitives and of free Negroes was 


a lucrative racket. Especially in 
the border sections did the slave- 
catchers prosper. Notorious among 
these was Patty Cannon, a buxom 
Amazon as strong as most men and 
as cruel as any, who ruled a kid- 
napping gang in southern Dela- 
ware. Though she did her daring 
work over a century ago, she is still 
remembered in folk-lore as a bogey 
woman of dreadful proportions. 

But the free Negro did not cower 
before the slave kidnappers. As a 
Negro preacher of Boston stated, 
Uncle Tom’s submissiveness was 
one virtue that freé Negroes did 
not covet. J. A. Loguen of Syra- 
cuse, for instance, while agreeing 
with the non-resistant Garrison on 
many points, confessed to a 
‘*strange inclination’’ to come to 
grips with slavehunters. Henry 
Highland Garnet, after ‘‘blackbird- 
ers’’ had broken up his home, ear- 
ried a pistol through the streets of 
New York. At the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, Samuel Ring- 
gold Ward said that there were 
fifty thousand colored men of New 
York who might be taken by the 
law but there was ‘‘one Sam Ward 
-—who will never be taken alive.’’ 
Some free Negroes like Frederick 
Douglass and Ward faced down 
the roughnecks of proslavery mobs. 
Others faced down individual per- 
secutors, like the unnamed Negro 
of the following anecdote. An un- 
welcome passenger on a stayge-coach 
in Kentucky, he was badgered into 
finally stating his business. He had 
just come, he said, from purchas- 
ing his sister from her owner. A 
jeering Mississippian asked, 
‘What advance will you ask upon 
your sister’s price?’’ Looking his 
plaguer full in the face, the Negro 
answered, ‘‘I will take for her the 
same price for which you will sell 
your sister.’’ 

James G. Birney, the recounter 
of the above anecdote, and Levi 
Coffin, the great ‘‘underground”’ 
conductor, discovered on entering 
antislavery and underground work, 
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that Negroes had preceded them by 
many years in cooperative system- 
atic antislavery struggle. One of 
the chief activities was the preven- 
tion of the return of Negroes to 
the slave states. From the earliest 
attempts to enforce a Fugitive 
Slave Law, free Negroes waged 
concerted action against  slave- 
catchers. In 1793, a band of Ne- 
groes whisked an arrested Negro 
from a Boston courtroom, knocking 
down the constables in the scuffle, 
while the Negro’s lawyer looked on 
in high amusement. 

This incident afforded a pattern 
to be repeated throughout the 
northern states. Small towns in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, and Michigan were to 
see crowds of whites and Negroes 
start up as if from nowhere, sur- 
round officers of the law and their 
employers, and, generally without 
shooting and bloodshed, snatch a 
Negro and spirit him away to safe- 
ty. After teeth were put into the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, how- 
ever, the rescues became more dan- 
gerous and attracted more national 
attention. 

Just after the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, often called 
the ‘‘Bloodhound Act,’’ two slave- 
catchers appeared in Boston to re- 
claim William and Ellen Craft. By 
disguising the fair Ellen as an in- 
valid planter, William Craft had 
engineered an amazing escape from 
Macon, Georgia, to the North. With 
pardonable enthusiasm, the aboli- 
tionist press had publicized this 
melodramatic victory over the 
slave-holder. But the publicity 
was unwise, of the sort that Fred- 
erick Douglass deplored as making 
the Underground Railroad an ‘‘ Up- 
perground Railroad.’’ Waiting for 
the slave-hunters to pounce, Wil- 
liam Craft worked at his carpen- 
ter’s bench armed with a loaded 
pistol, a wedding gift from the 
Reverend Theodore Parker, the 
great abolitionist. Craft was pre- 
vailed upon to stay with Lewis 
Hayden, a free Negro of Boston, 
who made his barricaded house a 
veritable arsenal with kegs of gun- 
powder in the cellar. Aroused by 


the special danger to the Crafts, 
the Negroes of Boston held a pro- 
test meeting in Belknap Street 
Church, adopting among other res- 
olutions this one: ‘‘That God willed 
us free; man wills us slaves. We 
will as God wills; God’s will be 
done.’’ The concerted resistance of 
Negro and white abolitionists 
forced the slave-hunters to leave 
Boston without their prey, but 
when it was learned that the resis- 
tance angered President Fillmore, 
William and Ellen Craft took ship 
for England. 

England was too remote a re- 
treat, however, for all of the fugi- 
tives. A waiter named Shadrach 
was snatched from a Boston coffee- 
house where he was working. The 
alarm spread quickly. As soon as 
Shadrach was remanded to the dep- 
uty marshal, a crowd of two hun- 
dred Negroes entered the court 
room. Quietly, without violence, 
but irresistibly they surged for- 
ward, surrounded Shadrach, and 
moved out of the Court House as 
a phalanx, with the fugitive some- 
where indistinguishable in their 
midst. As the mob scattered, Shad- 
rach walked off toward East Cam- 
bridge, on the opposite side of the 
street from Lewis Hayden, his ap- 
pointed guide. A carriage to which 
(symbolically enough) a _ black 
horse and a white horse were 
hitched was waiting at the house 
of a friend. Driven by J. F. Smith, 
Hayden and Shadrach reached 
Concord in the early morning. Con- 
cord had many antislavery citizens ; 
among them, Bronson Alcott, the 
friend of Harriet Tubman; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who said of the 
Fugitive Slave Law ‘‘I will not 
obey it, by God!’’; and Henry 
Thoreau, whose famous hut on 
Walden Pond was visited by more 
than one runaway. Shadrach, 
worn out from the excitement and 
the trip was refreshed in Concord. 
Then Francis Bigelow, ‘‘the friend- 
ly blacksmith,’’ drove him to the 
next station of the Underground to 
Canada. Hayden and Smith drove 
back leisurely to Boston, after 
stopping for a good meal and a 
church service in Sudbury. 
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William S. Robinson, one of the 
most fearless journalists of the day, 
wrote as follows: ‘‘ We rejoice with 
joy unspeakable that the black men 
of Boston had the courage and hu- 
manity to attempt and successfully 
earry through that rescue in spite 
of the majesty of law with which 
the United States Commissioner 
had clothed himself .... The two 
hundred who rushed into the court 
room on Saturday and bore Shad- 
rach into liberty have given an 
honorable name to Boston... .’’ 

But all attempts at rescues were 
not so successful. Once bitten, 
twice shy, the United States Mar- 
shal, by using armed foree and 
chains about the Court House, pre- 
vented the attempted rescue of 
Thomas Sims shortly after the 
Shadrach escape. Whittier com- 
mented sardonically on the odd 
work of the ‘‘Union Tinkers,’’ 
chaining a court-house in the shad- 
ow of Bunker Hill Monument. 
Three years later, however, an even 
more determined effort to rescue a 
slave failed. Anthony Burns, a 
fugitive, was caught in Boston at 
the time of an antislavery conven- 
tion. At a packed meeting Wen- 
dell Phillips and Theodore Parker 
taunted the crowd. At the height 
of the exciting oratory, a man 
rushed into the hall shouting: ‘‘ Mr. 
Chairman, I am just informed that 
a mob of Negroes is in the Court 
Square attempting to rescue 
Burns!’’ The meeting adjourned 
at once to the place where Boston 
Negroes were planning direct ac- 
tion. 

The mob of whites and Negroes 
attempted to batter down the court- 
house door. Only two, however, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
a gigantic Negro named Penning- 
ton, succeeded in entering. In the 
melée, one of the marshal’s men 
were killed. Higginson’s chin was 
slashed by a saber, the scar from 
which he carried to his grave. It 
is said that Higginson, who later 
commanded a regiment of Negro 
soldiers in the Civil War, never 
doubted the courage of the Negro 
from that moment of fighting side 
by side with Pennington. Among 
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the free Negroes in the mob out- 
side, whose battering ram was no 
weapon against the rifles of the Co- 
lumbia Guards, was Lewis Hayden 
who seemed to be always on hand 
when trouble was thick. 

In spite of the expert legal de- 
fense, headed by Richard Henry 
Dana, 2nd, Anthony Burns was re- 
turned to Virginia at a cost of 


$40,000 to the government. The 
day of his return, Boston was 


draped in mourning and under 
martial law. Money for his ran- 
som had been raised by the ever 
active free Negro preacher, the 
Reverend Leonard A. Grimes; but 
it was refused by Burns’s owner. 
Grimes could well sympathize with 
his fellow Virginian, Burns; he 
had himself served a sentence in 
the penitentiary for aiding slaves 
to escape. 

Boston Negroes were of course 
not the only rescuers. Near Chris- 
tiana, a small Pennsylvania town 
just above the Mason Dixon line, 
Negro homesteaders repelled sev- 
eral slave-catchers and a Federal 
marshal. In a dangerous section, 
harried as they said ‘‘like part- 
ridges on the mountains,’’ they 
turned on their hunters like men. 
Two of the slave-catchers who had 
opened fire upon them, were killed 
in self-defense. Immediately the 
Marines were called from the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard and police from 
Philadelphia to arrest all of the 
Negroes who could be found in the 
section. A large number were tried 
for ‘‘treason,’’ ‘‘servile insurrec- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘levying war on the 
United States,’’ but, defended by 
Thaddeus Stevens, in a drawn out 
trial, they were finally acquitted. 

In Syracuse, a crowd of Negroes 
stormed the courthouse and freed 
Jerry McHenry, spiriting him 
away to Canada. Among the res- 
cuers were the Underground sta- 
tion-master, J. A. Loguen, 
Samuel Ringgold Ward. Ward’s 
fiery speech which drove the crowd 
on to the rescue made even the 
northern states too hot for comfort, 
and Ward was forced to follow his 
beneficiary to Canada. 

Just before the Civil War, one of 


and ° 





the widely publicized rescues was 
the Oberlin-Wellington case. The 
young students at this abolitionist 
college, bitterly opposed to what 
they called the ‘‘kidnappers bill,’’ 
gave full coverage to this case in 
their Oberlin Students Monthly. 
As they told the story, a Negro citi- 
zen of Oberlin, ‘‘an image of God 
cut in ebony’’ had been kidnapped 
by several ‘‘images of the devil cut 
in ivory.’’ A erowd of abolition- 
ists surrounded a hotel in Welling- 
ton, Ohio, and after three hours, 
recaptured the alleged slave. But 
the Grand Jury indicted thirty- 
seven citizens for ‘‘aiding and abet- 
ting to rescue a fugitive from serv- 
ice.’’ Our concern here is with 
Charles Langston, one of the Ne- 
groes among these citizens. Asked 
why the sentence of the law should 
not be pronounced upon him, Lang- 
ston, according to the student wit- 
ness, ‘‘proceeded to take all of the 
wind out of his Honor’s sails by 
uttering the noblest speech ever ut- 
tered under similar circumstances 

. immeasurably superior to any- 
thing his Honor was capable of.’’ 
Langston proudly admitted his res- 
cue work and insisted that since the 
laws gave him no protection he 
would protect himself. ‘‘When I 
come to be claimed by some per- 
jured wretch as his slave, I shall 
never be taken into slavery.’’ The 
great applause that greeted Lang- 
ston’s eloquence confused the 
judge. He gave Langston a lighter 
sentence than the white man tried 
previously, because of ‘‘ mitigating 
circumstanees,’’ though Langston 
had denounced the Fugitive Slave 
Law and promised to violate it at 
every opportunity. 

In Troy, New York, a tall, well- 
made Negro named Charles Nalle 
attracted the attention of a spy 
who, wheedling himself into Nalle’s 
confidence, learned that he was a 
fugitive from Virginia. The spy 
communicated with Nalle’s owner. 
One morning Nalle was arrested 
and papers remanding him to Vir- 
ginia were made out quickly. Al- 
most as quickly abolitionist sympa- 
thizers gathered near the Federal 
Commissioner’s office. Spectators 
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clambered into wagons. An alarm 
of fire brought out the hose ecar- 
riages, but these did not deter the 
milling, grumbling crowd. Finally 
a voice called out, ‘‘There they 
come!’’ The mass swarmed about 
the police officers; there was tre- 
mendous pulling and’ hauling, slug- 
ging, and knocking about. Nalle 
was finally snatched away from the 
officers, and carried across the river 
to West Troy. Here he was recap- 
tured and locked up again. A score 
of men charged the barricaded 
door. One Negro was struck down 
by a hatchet, but his fallen body 
blocked the door and Nalle, bleed- 
ing badly, was dragged from the 
room. A wagon was commandeered 
and Nalle was driven to Schenec- 
tady, whence the stages to Canada 
were easy. Nalle was saved for a 
useful career. 

One member of this rescue party 
could well have repeated a favor- 
ite boast: ‘‘I nebber run my train 
off de track and I nebber los’ a pas- 
senger.’’ This was Harriet Tub- 
man. It was she who passed about 
the word of Nalle’s capture, kept 
faithful guard over the commission- 
er’s office, and raised the warning 
ery. In the battle she fought like 
a wildeat, clinging close to Nalle’s 
side, though losing her shoes and 
much of her clothing, She rescued 
him in West Troy. Needing a con- 
veyance for the weakened fugitive, 
she told the dramatic story to an 
observer, who sprang from his 
wagon and said ‘‘That is a blood- 
horse, drive him until he drops!’’ 
Immediately after the rescue, Har- 
riet Tubman seemed to be swal- 
lowed up in Troy. Unlike Sam 
Ward, whose similar exploit forced 
him to flee to Canada, Harriet did 
not have to leave the country. 
There was already a price of $40,- 
000 on her head. But she had 
learned the ways of secrecy as an 
Underground agent, running off 
hundreds of slaves from the South. 
A few short years afterward, she 
appeared with the Union Army at 
Old Point Comfort and Hilton 
Head. There was little chance 
then of anyone’s claiming the re- 
ward. 
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Unfortunately, all free Negroes 
of the North did not have the spirit 
of these rescuers. Spying for sla 
hunters paid well, and there were 
Judases ready to sell their brothers 
for a price. Often the ‘‘Under- 


ground’’ agents could smoke out 


the traitor. A Detroit Negro 
named Brodie betrayed two fugi- 
tives to their ‘‘self-styled owners.’’ 
In Cincinnati a group of young 
men would have killed him except 
for the intercession of Henry High- 
land Garnet. Even so he was given 
three hundred blows, one for each 
dollar of the ‘‘blood money’’ he 
had received. Brodie was rushed 
to jail to save his life. At a meet- 
ing in Detroit the poetess Frances 
Ellen Watkins passionately de- 
nounced Brodie and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and Garnet summarized 
the episode. A resolution of detes- 
tation for the traitor was passed, 
and a committee of women was ap- 
pointed to give aid to the family 
of one of the betrayed men. 

Among the free Negroes there 
were some self-seeking spies, some 
renegades, some cowards. But the 
records speak out clearly of broth- 
erly aid and defense ; of shrewdness 
and courage and sacrifice. The free 
Negroes of the North had won free- 
dom the hard way for themselves ; 
they meant to help others to win 
and keep it. To forget men and 
women of this mettle is to do injus- 
tice to the story of American de- 
mocracy. 


STERLING A. BRowNn 
TToward University. 





Questions and 
Answers 


1. What is the position of the Ne- 
gro in the defense program ? 


This question has come to the 
editor from many sources. He re- 
grets to have to say that his answer 
must be mainly negative. The mat- 
ter of national defense is a current 
political problem. This magazine 
is restricted to the field of history. 

Judging from the indications, 


however, we may add that it seems 
that the Negroes of the United 
States are faring a little better in 
the present army than they did in 
that of the war of 1914-1919. Ne- 
groes now are better organized and 
have more channels through which 
they may protest against wrongs. 
It seems also that the head of the 
Federal Government is more liberal 
and shows more humanitarian ten- 
dencies than did the head of the 
government during the other war. 
One man, however, even though he 
may be the President of the United 
States, cannot right all of the 
wrongs which may be heaped upon 
Negroes, for the administration is 
made up of persons the majority of 
whom have the same attitude to- 
ward the Negroes that the Nazis 
have toward the Jews. 


2. Is it true that Negro soldiers do 
not like to serve under Negro 
officers ? 


There is nothing in the history of 
the Negro in this country to sup- 
port any such conclusion. There 
have been Negro soldiers who have 
been disrespectful to their officers 
whether thev were white or colored, 
just as soldiers of any race may be. 
But there is nothing on record to 
show that Negroes have been espe- 
cially lacking in obedience to Ne- 
groes who have been placed in posi- 
tions of high authority in the army. 


There are numerous statements 
made by white persons to the effect 
that a Negro will not take orders 
from another one of his race. This 
is merely wishful thinking or a de- 
sire on the part of certain per- 
sons to monopolize all the positions 
of authority for themselves. On the 
contrary, there are many instances 
of Negro soldiers who have taken 
special pride in making and keep- 
ing their regiments outstanding for 
their fine conduct and bravery be- 
cause of the pride that they had in 
the fact that they were commanded 
by men of their own race. The 
New York Fifteenth of the World 
War is a case in evidence. 
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3. In what wars have Negroes dis- 
tinguished themselves as _ sol- 
diers ? 


A brief answer would be in all 
wars in which they have been en- 
listed, but this question in this 
form is not clear when one bears in 
mind that prejudiced officers and 
biased historians answer this ques- 
tion usually in the affirmative, say- 
ing that the Negro has distin- 
guished himself as a soldier only 
when led by white officers. This is 
another way of contending that the 
Negro is an inferior and he must 
be directed by men of another race 
in order to sueceed—more wishful 
thinking, another case of making 
desire father to the thought. Early 
in the effort to hold Negroes in sub- 
jection his so-called superiors tried 
to make their position secure by 
discrediting Negro leadership. The 
Negroes, according to this scheme, 
must never think that by organiza- 
tion they can become powerful 
enough to accomplish anything by 
themselves, and those ruling must 
not be frightened by the thought 
that Negroes can thus become a 
power. Such a feeling would dis- 
turb the peace and order of the 
community by causing these so- 
ealled rulers to live in eternal fear 
of insurrection. Although slavery 
in name has passed there are those 
who would retain it in reality by 
thus keeping the Negroes’ mind en- 
slaved. Some of these officers who 
thus comment on the bravery of 
Negro soldiers with such qualifica- 
tion unknowingly express their 
fear as to what a formidable force 
an army of such soldiers would be 
if fighting under their own leaders 
to right the wrongs which they 
have so long suffered. The Eng- 
lish admitted that one reason for 
depriving the Germans of their 
African colonies was that the Ger- 
mans did too much fighting in Af- 
rica, and taught too many natives 
to fight. If the Negro learns to 
fight the battles of others, he may 
learn to fight battles of his own. If 
the question as to the bravery of the 
Negro be answered from the record 
he ranks among the best. 
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LUMBERING IN CANADA 
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A NEGRO VILLAGE IN CANADA 
(A PICTURE TO COLOR ) 
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Josiah Henson’s Lum- 
bering Operations in 
Canada 


Josiah Henson was one of the 
chief promoters of the Under- 
ground Railroad and one of the 
fugitive slaves who realized success 
on Canadian Mueh of this 
suecess was made possible through 
his efforts in the lumber business. 

For some years the Negro settlers 
had been cutting down and burn- 
ing the various kinds of trees, in 
order to get rid of them. Josiah 
Henson was quick to realize the tre- 
mendous waste of these beautiful 
forests which could be converted 
into money. If this money could 
be realized, he and 
could establish a school in the com- 
munity. (This school was later 
called the Manual Labor School.) 

With this idea in mind he left 
his home in Dawn and went on an 
inspection tour through the New 
England States. In New York he 
saw mills where lows like those he 
had seen in Canada were being 


soil. 


his associates 


sawed into lumber. Boston and 
other industrial centers in New 


England were ready markets for 
the black walnut, white wood and 
other lumber which had been wast- 
ed in Canada. Henson had already 
purchased two hundred acres of 
rich land covered with those fine 
trees. With investments which he 
secured from philanthropic gentle- 
men whom he met on his tour, he 
was enabled to build a saw mill and 
to develop a lumber business. Large 
eonecerns in New England pur- 
chased his lumber, and finally the 
business was incorporated in an ef- 
fort to pay off the debt of the 
‘“Manual Labor School in Dawn.’’ 

In 1851 he went to London in 
England to exhibit his fine speci- 
mens of wood at the World’s Fair 
with the hope of making sales there. 
This hope was realized, and im a 
few months the debts of this school 
were cancelled. 

One of the interesting occur- 
reneces which happened at the 
World’s Fair in London was the 
visit of Queen Victoria of England. 
The Queen preceded by her guide 


and attended by her ‘‘cortege’’ 
paused to view Josiah Henson’s 
lumber exhibit. This exhibit con- 
sisted of four excellent specimens 
of boards about seven feet in length 
and four feet in width, They were 
highly polished in French style and 
shone like mirrors. As the Queen 
paused Henson uncovered his head 
and saluted her most graciously. 
The Queen inquired : ‘‘Is he indeed 
a fugitive slave?’’ She was an- 
swered: ‘‘He is indeed, and that is 
his work.’’ 

When Henson returned to Can- 
ada at the close of the exhibit he re- 
ceived from England a ‘‘large 
quarto bound volume containing a 
full description of all the objects 
presented at the exhibition, the 
names of officers of all committees, 
juries, exhibitors, prizes, and the 
like.’’ His own name was also re- 
corded, and he had been awarded a 
bronze medal and presented a beau- 
tiful life size picture of the Queen 
and royal family. 

Lois M. JoNEs 





A Negro Village in 
Canada 
(A PICTURE TO COLOR) 

Hectograph copies may be made 
for each child. Crayons or water- 
colors may be used for the coloring. 

Color the horses brown and 
black. The harness is red. The 
farmer wears blue pants and a yel- 
low hat. The farm houses are 
brown. The village church is red. 
The ground is a reddish brown and 
the tree is dark brown. Tint the 
sky a light blue. The hills in the 
distance may be green and yellow- 
green, 

This picture is typical of the 
many prosperous Negro settlements 
which were developed by the fugi- 
tive slaves. 

The farms were usually from 
fifty to one hundred acres. The 
soil was excellent for the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, corn, tobacco and 
hemp, and for many varieties of 
vegetables such as potatoes, string 
beans and turnips. The land was 
sold to the settlers at $2.50 or $3.00 
an aere (the government price). 


These settlers generally paid in in- 
stallments covering a ten-year pe- 
riod. Most of the houses were 
frame or log cabin types. Each 
village had a church or churches 
and a school house. 

The following paragraph is quot- 
ed from The Refugee by Drew. 
This book gives a very good de- 
scription of the achievements of a 
fugitive slave who settled in 
Queen’s Bush, Canada: 

‘* *Tf there is a man in the free 
States who says the colored people 
cannot take care of themselves, I 


want him to come here and see 
John Little. There is no white 
blood in me; not a drop. My 


mother’s father was imported from 
Africa and both m* grandparents 
on the father’s side were also im- 
ported. I ean prove to him that 
everything which was due on the 
land is paid; that I raised seven 
hundred bushels of wheat last year, 
two hundred bushels of potatoes, 
one hundred bushels of peas, two 
hundred and fifty bushels of oats, 
ten tons of hay; fattened fifteen 
hundred weight of pork, one ox, 
besides other produce of less conse- 
quence. I have now growing fifty 
acres of wheat, eighteen acres of 
oats, ten of peas, one acre of po- 
tatoes and twenty acres of meadow 
grass: I have horses, oxen, cows, 
hogs, sheep and poultry in abun- 
dance ....I thank God that I am 
respected in this neighborhood by 
the best men the country can af- 
ford, ean lend or borrow two thou- 
sand dollars any time I am asked, 
or choose to ask for it .... I say 
this to show that colored men can 
take care of themselves, and to 
answer any who deny that Canada 
is a good country.’ ’”’ 

It may be interesting to make a 
sand table display of a Negro vil- 
lage in Canada. Have the chil- 
dren construct the log cabins and 
village churches from cardboard. 
Trees and fences may be added. 
The little figures and animals may 
be made from clay and painted 
with showeard color which may be 
coated with white shellac. 


lL. M. J. 
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The Negro in Canada 


(Continued from page 150) 


would have been quickly disposed 
of had there not been present in the 
eourt room Theodore Parker, an 
ardent abolitionist, and Richard H. 
Dana, a young lawyer, who offered 
his services in the defense. These 
men secured an adjournment of 
the Negro’s case for a few days, 
hoping, perhaps, that some loophole 
might be found by which he could 
be freed. The case opened on a 
Thursday and on Friday evening a 
public meeting was held in Faneuil 
Hall which proved highly inflam- 
matory in character. Wendell 
Phillips and Theodore Parker, who 
were among the speakers, so stirred 
the passions of their hearers that 
they went straightway from the 
hall to the court-house, where they 
found a party led by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson attempting to 
break in the door and release the 
prisoner. In the confusion one man 
was killed and the attacking party 
was driven off. 

When Burns was again brought 
before the commissioner his case 
was quickly disposed of, and it was 
ordered that he be returned to his 
master, By this time, however, the 
city was so excited that it was 
deemed unwise to remove the fugi- 
tive save under a strong military 
guard. Through streets lined with 
soldiers there passed a procession 
unparalleled in American history. 
With artillery, marines and a large 
squad of police the young Negro 
was escorted to the harbor and 
placed on a vessel bound for Vir- 
ginia. Fifty thousand people 
watched the procession pass by, 
manifesting their disgust by hisses 
and cries of ‘‘shame.’’ Windows 
were draped in black, church bells 
tolled and at one place in the route 
a huge coffin was suspended on 
which appeared the words ‘‘The 
Death of Liberty.”’ 

Now for the Canadian sequel. 
Burns was not allowed to remain 
long in slavery but was soon bought 
with money that had been sub- 
scribed in Boston. His emancipa- 
tors sent him to Oberlin College in 


Ohio, where he was given an ele- 
mentary education, Shortly after 
1860 he came to St. Catharines in 
Upper Canada (Ontario) to be the 
minister to a little Baptist congre- 
gation in that town, and there he 
died in 1862. He is buried in the 
cemetery at St. Catharines, and the 
stone over his grave bears this in- 
scription : 
In Memoriam 
Rev. Anthony Burns 
The fugitive slave of the Boston 
riots, 1854. 

Pastor of Zion Baptist Church. 
Born in Virginia, May 31, 1834. 
Died in the Triumph of Faith in 

St. Catharines, 
July 27th,-A. D. 1862. 

Probably the best remembered 
refugee to arrive in Canada, though 
he was not a victim of the 1850 law, 
was Josiah Henson. His autobiog- 
‘-aphy, of which there were editions 
published in the United States, 
England and Canada, proved high- 
ly popular and became a part of 
the literature of the anti-slavery 
erusade. He reached Canada in 
1830 after exciting adventures on 
the way from Kentucky, having 
brought his wife and family with 
him, a remarkable feat even with 
the aid of the underground rail- 
road workers. But he was not con- 
tent with this achievement for he 
later returned to Kentucky and as- 


sisted in bringing others to the 
land of freedom. Henson was a 
born leader. In Upper Canada 


he promoted the education of his 
people, aided in establishing them 
on the land, stimulated ideas of in- 
dependence and self-support, and 
did much to combat such racial an- 
tagonism as occasionally was dis- 
played. Henson has often been de- 
scribed as the original of Uncle 
Tom in Mrs. Stowe’s famous novel 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. His grave 
is at Dresden in Kent county, On- 
tario. 

Of the several colonies which 
came into existence as a result of 
the Negro migration the most fa- 
mous was that established in Kent 
county in the later forties under 
the direction of Rev. William King. 
Named after Buxton, the English 
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abolitionist, it attracted a larger 
number of fugitives than any other 
centre and was favorably com- 
mented upon by official and unoffi- 
cial visitors from the United States. 
The founder of the colony was an 
Irish-born clergyman of the Pres- 
byterian faith who had lived for a 
time in Louisiana and while there 
had married the daughter of a 
slave-holding planter. These hu- 
man chattels, following the death 
of his wife, became his property a 
situation from which he recoiled. 
Under no circumstances would he 
sell the slaves, and he was fearful 
of giving them their freedom in 
Louisiana lest they might by some 
mischance be brought again into 
bondage. He eventually deter- 
mined to remove them to Upper 
Canada and to devote himself to 
their welfare. With encouragement 
and support from the Presbyterian 
Chureh in Canada a non-sectarian 
body known as the Elgin Associa- 
tion was organized and a large 
tract of land was purchased in 
Kent county to be reserved exclu- 
sively for Negro settlers. Despite 
some opposition the project went 
ahead ; farms were surveyed, roads 
cut through the forest and clearing 
begun. The slaves who had been 
brought from Louisiana formed the 
nucleus of the colony, but others 
soon joined the settlement so that 
by 1852 there was a total of sev- 
enty-five families or about four 
hundred inhabitants, and two years 
later this number of families had 
doubled. 

A representative of The New 
York Tribune who visited Buxton 
in 1857 reported that the popula- 
tion was then about eight hundred 
souls. More than one thousand 
acres of land had been cleared. The 
industries included a steam saw- 
mill, a brickyard, a pearl ashery, 
together with blacksmith, carpenter 
and shoe shops. Two schools had a 
combined enrollment of one hun- 
dred and forty. The Tribwne cor- 
respondent noted that liquor was 
neither made nor sold in the eol- 
ony and that drunkenness was al- 
most unknown. The cabins, built 
in uniform style of logs, were crude 
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in type, but there was comfort and 
well-being. 

No finer testimony to the success 
of William King’s experiment was 
recorded than that of Dr. Samuel 
R. Howe, who in 1864 came to Up- 
per Canada as a member of the 
Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission, 
appointed by Lincoln’s administra- 
tion to study the condition of the 
escaped slaves in Canada: 

‘‘Buxton is certainly a very in- 
teresting place,’’ he wrote. ‘‘Six- 
teen years ago it was a wilderness. 
Now, good highways are laid out in 
all directions through the forest, 
and by their side, standing back 
thirty-three feet from the road, are 
about two hundred cottages, all 
built in the same pattern, all look- 
ing neat and comfortable; around 
each one is a cleared place of sev- 
eral acres which is well cultivated. 
The fences are in good order, the 
barns seem well filled, and cattle 
and horses and pigs and poultry 
abound. There are signs of indus- 
try and thrift and comfort every- 
where; signs of intemperance, of 
idleness, of want nowhere. There 
is no tavern and no groggery; but 
there is a chapel and a schoolhouse. 
Most interesting of all are the in- 
habitants. Twenty years ago most 
of them were slaves, who owned 
nothing, not even their children. 
Now they own themselves; they 
own their houses and farms; and 
they have their wives and children 
about them, They are enfranchised 
citizens of a government which pro- 
tects their rights .. . . The present 
condition of all these colonists as 
compared with their former one is 
remarkable .... The settlement is 
a perfect success. Here are men 
who were bred in slavery, who came 
here and purchased land at the 
government price, cleared it, 
bought their own implements, built 
their own houses after a model and 
have supported themselves in all 
material circumstances and now 
support their schools in part... . 
I consider this settlement has done 
as well as a white settlement would 
have done under the same circum- 
stances. ’’ 

The religious care of the refugees 


in Canada was a task to which both 
Canadian and American agencies 
applied themselves. Canadian Pres- 
byterians showed the most practical 
form of interest by their strong 
support of Rev. William King’s 
plans for the Buxton settlement. 
But the Church of England also in- 
terested itself in the welfare of the 
Negroes in the towns and cities and 
tried to bring them some educa- 
tional facilities. Branches of col- 
ored religious bodies in the United 
States were also to be found in the 
provinee, The American Missionary 
Association was the most active 
American religious agency at work 
in Canada between 1848 and 1864, 
and its reports throw considerable 
light on the social conditions of the 
refugees. 

Throughout the whole period of 
activity of the underground rail- 
road the Detroit River frontier was 
a main terminus and probably no- 
where were there more dramatic in- 
eidents in connection with the ar- 
rival of fugitives than at the little 
village of Amherstburg. Rev. W. 
M. Mitchell tells of a Negro named 
Hedgman who had been sold south 
from Kentucky, but who managed 
to make his escape and eventually 
reached Canada. While in slavery 
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he had been separated from his 
wife and had lost all track of her. 
Twelve years after Hedgman ar- 
rived in Canada the woman also 
managed to make her escape and in 
due time crossed the Detroit River 
to Amherstburg. Friendless and 
lonely she wandered about the vil- 
lage streets until finally she was at- 
tracted by the singing in a Negro 
chapel and entered. The first per- 
son whom she saw was her husband 
from who she had so long been 
separated and of whose where- 
abouts she had no knowledge. 

As many as thirty fugitives a 
day crossed at Amherstburg in the 
period when the operation of the 
Fugitive Slave Law was most dras- 
tic. Midway through the fifties the 
colored population of the village 
was between four and five hundred 
but had grown to eight hundred 
out of a total of one thousand on 
the eve of the Civil War. During 
the war years there was some move- 
ment of the Negroes out of the 
provinee to their own country and 
this was much accelerated when the 
victory of the North brought about 
the complete abolition of slavery. 

During the troubles of 1837-38 
in Upper Canada the Negro refu- 
eees were on the side of the govern- 
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ment to a man. There are refer- 
ences in the official papers of the 
period and in other sources as well 
to the loyalty that was shown and 
the aid that was given, particularly 
in 1838, when there were armed at- 
tacks upon the Canadian border by 


Patriot bands organized in the 
neighboring states. Rev. J. W. 


Loguen, a Negro who was promi- 
nent in the abolition movement, 
says in his autobiography that he 
was solicited by the Canadian gov- 
ernment to accept the captaincy of 
a company of black troops enrolled 
during the border troubles. He 
makes this comment: ‘‘The colored 
population at that time was small 

. nevertheless it was sufficiently 
large to attract the attention of the 
government. They were almost to 
a man fugitives from the States. 
They could not, therefore, be pas- 
sive when the suecess of the in- 
vaders would break the only arm 
interposed for their security, and 
destroy the only asylum for Afri- 
ean freedom in North America. 
The promptness with which several 
companies of blacks were organized 
and equipped, and the desperate 
valor they displayed in this brief 
conflict, are an earnest of what may 
be expected from the swelling thou- 
sands of colored fugitives collect- 
ing there, in the event of a war be- 
tween the two countries.’’ 

Upper Canada had an interesting 
connection with the most dramatic 
event of the decade preceding the 
outbreak of the Civil War, the raid 
by John Brown and his men on 
Harper’s Ferry in October, 1859, 
and Brown’s subsequent execution. 
Brown’s plan to strike a blow at 
slavery had been formulated more 
than a year before at a gathering 
held in the Canadian town of Chat- 
ham, within a few miles of the Bux- 
ton Negro settlement. In calling 
his friends to meet him in Canada 
Brown doubtless hoped to escape 
the observation of the American 
authorities and also to gain a few 
recruits from the refugees in the 
province. One recruit from Can- 
ada was in the band that marched 
on Harper’s Ferry. This was Os- 
born Perry Anderson, a Negro born 


free in Pennsylvania, who was 
working at his trade of printer in 
Chatham when Brown came there, 
and who later joined his small 
force. Anderson, who escaped at 
Harper’s Ferry, later wrote an ac- 
count of the affair and also served 
in the Union army during the lat- 
ter part of the Civil War. 

Many influences enter into the 
formation of public opinion on any 
great question. When the decade 
of the fifties was over there could 
be no doubt that public opinion in 
Canada was definitely opposed to 
slavery. Newspaper discussion of 
the question, the activities of the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Canada, 
the visits of British and American 
abolitionists, all these had aided in 
the formation of opinion. But 
probably equally powerful as an 
influence was the presence in the 
country of thousands of black peo- 
ple who had once been in bondage 
but who were now free because they 
were under the British flag. 

So it was that when the struggle 
finally came in the United States 
the sentiment for the North was 
strong. It is true that among cer- 
tain groups there was a species of 
romantic sympathy for the South 
and an aping of that disdain of the 
North which was for a time shown 
by the English aristocracy, by 
Punch and by The Times. But 
this, after all, was by a small mi- 
nority. The majority of Canadians 
believed that the North was in the 
right. Hon. Thomas D’Arey Mce- 
Gee, a member of the Canadian 
government, who had lived in the 
United States for a time before 
coming to Canada, early pointed 
out that the American War would 
have important consequences for 
Canada. In Parliament and on the 
public platform he emphasized the 
significance of the events in their 
relation to Canadian development. 
He was right. The war lasted four 
years, and before it had closed the 
British provinces were well on the 
way to Confederation. It is not im- 
proper to describe the Dominion of 
Canada as a by-product of the Civil 
War; and the vital interest of Ca- 
nadians in the war is well shown 
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by Sir John Macdonald’s state- 

ment, made to Goldwin Smith, that 

forty thousand Canadians fought 

in the Northern armies during the 

course of the four years’ struggle. 
* ” * * 


The story of the Negro in Can- 
ada before 1865 is one filled with 
adventure, romance and _ interest. 
He was a minor actor in a large 
drama which was being played in 
North America. His experiences 
in coming to Canada were of such 
interest that they formed the theme 
of numerous books. His status in 
Canada after arrival was a subject 
of equal interest to abolitionists 
and to governments. But since 
1865 the story of the Negro in Can- 
ada lacks those elements that stir 
the imagination. The reason is 
that he is simply a fellow-Canadian 
to those about him and his life dif- 
fers in no respect from that of 
hundreds of thousands about him. 
He is a citizen of Canada and as 
such he is entitled to all the privi- 
leges of citizenship. These cannot 
be denied him. He votes freely 
wherever and whenever he is quali- 
fied to do so; he suffers no diserimi- 
nations in the franchise. His chil- 
dren attend the public schools of 
the province in which he resides 
and may go on to the collegiate in- 
stitutes and high schools. Occa- 
sionally a Negro student enters a 
university; others attend normal 
schools and become teachers. 

Few Negroes in Canada have 
gained wealth, but the great ma- 
jority have comfort and all have 
the same security as their white 
neighbors. Comparatively few 
have entered the professions; most 
have found their life in humble oc- 
cupations. In religion they are 
chiefly Methodist or Baptist, and in 
the larger towns and cities they 
have neat and comfortable churches 
with settled pastors. The largest 
single groups are still found in 
those counties near the Niagara and 
Detroit Rivers where their ances- 
tors crossed to freedom in the days 
of slavery. Windsor, Chatham, 
Toronto, St. Catharines have a con- 
siderable Negro population as have 

(Continued on page 167) 
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After the general emancipation 
of the Negroes in the United States 
many of the Negro refugees who 
had found freedom in Canada re- 
turned to their native land to en- 
joy the new liberty. Having had 
unusual opportunities for educa- 
tion in Canada, these Negroes who 
returned after 1865 easily took 
rank as leaders among their gener- 
ally illiterate people. This oppor- 
tunity was the main stimulus in 
some cases of this return to their 
former homes. The numbers of 
those who went to enter the av- 
enues of teaching and preaching 
are too numerous to be mentioned. 
Most fugitives did not return. 

There were left in Canada, more- 
ever, the old native stock of Ne- 
groes who were permanently at- 
tached to the communities in which 
they lived. Being a small minority, 
however, they never constituted a 
group sufficient unto itself. The 
Negroes who were born in Canada 
were just Canadians—not Negroes 
—and still they were Negroes. 
They faced very little race preju- 
dice; but, being the last to migrate 
to that part of America, they found 
the valuable resources of the coun- 
try preempted by the first settlers 
and their descendants. At one time, 
moreover, slavery existed in Can- 
ada, and left its sting. The system 
was abolished there almost by cus- 
tom at an early period, and it was 
wiped out in Upper Canada in 1793 
before it was destroyed through- 
out the British Empire in 1833. 

The career of William P. Hub- 
bard well illustrates the opportu- 
nity which the Negro had in Can- 
ada. Hubbard was born in Toronto 
at the corner of Bloor Street and 
Brunswick Avenue on January 27, 
1842. He was educated at the Old 
Model School. Since he was not of 
affluent parentage he worked as a 
page boy afternoons and evenings 
to meet his expenses and to buy 
books. Upon leaving school he 
worked with a baker and learned 
the trade, especially that of a cake 
maker. Throughout his life he nev- 
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HUBBARD. A CIVIC-MINDED 


CANADIAN 


er permitted his hand to run out, 
and on birthdays he was accus- 
tomed to inviting distinguished 
friends in his circle to enjoy with 
him the excellent birthday cakes 
which he made. 

Hubbard, however, was to _ be- 
come more distinguished than a 
tradesman. He grew up with To- 
ronto. In fact, the city was only 7 
years older than he. He distinctly 
remembered William Lyon Macken- 
zie, the first mayor of Toronto. 
During these years he impressed 
himself upon the publie as a sin- 
cere, honest and upright citizen. 
He started upon his publie career 
in an indirect way. Hubbard’s un- 
cle owned a livery stable, and in 
those horse-and-buggy days it of- 
ten fell to the young man’s lot to 
drive the Honorable George Brown, 
the founder of the Toronto Globe 
and the leader of the Upper Can- 
ada Liberals. Brown talked freely, 
and Hubbard listened attentively. 
From Brown he learned much 
about public affairs and the men 
and measures proposed to deal with 
such grave questions. Without 
knowing it Brown influenced Hub- 
bard to go into public life. 

Hubbard easily impressed his 
constituents that he had the public 
interests at heart and that he had 
the vision and foresight necessary 
to lead the people. He was there- 
fore elected as alderman from 
Ward Four in 1894 and represent- 
ed it in that capacity until 1903. In 
1898 and 1901 he served on the 
Board of Control, as it was then 
constituted, elected by the alder- 
men. Later, on the board as it fune- 
tions today, he was controller in 
1904, 1905, 1906 and 1907. At 
times he acted as mayor in the ab- 
sence of that incumbent. On ac- 
count of advocating the Toronto 
hydro-electric by-law Hubbard lost 
many supporters; and he was not 
elected in 1908. He lost some in- 
terest in polities at this time be- 
eause of his wife’s illness resulting 
in her death in 1914. Persuaded to 
enter the field again in 1913, he 
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yielded and was elected but retired 
that same year. 

Hubbard was highly praised for 
his many valuable services to the 
people of Toronto. He _ piloted 
through a measure to have the 
members of the Board of Control 
elected by the people rather than 
by the aldermen. He lived to see 
the unpopular Toronto hydro-elec- 
trie by-law passed by a good ma- 
jority. He was instrumental - in 
having a clause inserted in the Mu- 
nicipal Act whereby the city could 
bid at tax sales. Before that time 
property was sold to the highest 
bidder, whether or not the bid was 
sufficient to cover the tax in ar- 
rears. By the new law the city was 
enabled in a few years to save $1,- 
700,000. To his foresight was large- 
ly due the excellent side-walks and 
improvements enjoyed by Toronto, 
for he championed the bill where- 
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by the city could force unwilling 
property owners to participate in 
local improvements. 

Hubbard was highly ecivic-mind- 
ed. In 1903 he served as chairman 
of the Island Committee which laid 
the foundation for many of the per- 
manent improvements in the island 
parks of Toronto. He was twice a 
harbor commissioner, trustee and 
vice-chairman of the technical 
school board, director of the Cana- 
. dian National Exhibition, member 
of the industrial school board, and 
director of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. He was a life-long member 
of St. George’s Anglican Church 
on John Street, where at the age 
of thirteen he won a prize for re- 
citing correctly 52 verses from the 
Bible. 

When Hubbard died on April 
30, 1935, at the ripe old age of 94, 
the press was highly laudatory of 
the man as a ‘‘veteran Toronto 
legislator,’’ ‘‘respected as one of 
Toronto’s oldest native citizens,’’ 
‘fa good citizen whose public spirit 
won him the respect of all who 
knew him,’’ ‘‘one of Toronto’s 
grand old men.’’ Accounting for 
his leadership, the Globe said on 
May 1, 1935, ‘‘He was gifted with 
an enviable clarity of expression, 
and his views on civie affairs were 
marked by sound common sense.”’ 
The Mail and Empire of the same 
date said, ‘‘He had a strong sense 
of public duty, and his labors in 
the City Council were both consci- 
entious and fruitful. His long life 
was happy and useful, and explains 
why the prejudice against people 
of his color is at a minimum in the 
city of his birth.’’ 

Hubbard left one son, at that 
time Transportation Commissioner 
of Toronto; and a daughter, Mrs. 
W. A. Wells, the wife of a success- 
ful physician in Washington, D. C. 
A number of grandchildren and 
other relatives survived the de- 
ceased. These, with the greatest 
dignitaries of Toronto, including 
the mayor, led the unusually long 
procession to do honor to a distin- 
guished citizen the last time. This 
letter addressed Hubbard officially 
not long before he passed away is 


further evidence of how deeply he 
had impressed himself upon the 
best citizens of Toronto. 


James W. Somers 
City Clerk 
City of Toronto 
City Clerk’s Department 
City Hall 
Toronto 2, Canada 
January 26, 1935 
William P, Hubbard, Esgq., 
660 Broadview Ave., 
Toronto. 
Dear Mr. HusBBAarD,— 

On behalf of and at the special 
request of His Worship the Mayor, 
members of the Board of Control 
and of the City Council, I extend 
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JOSIAH HENSON 


BEFORE QUEEN 
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earnest felicitations and birthday 
greetings to you upon this the oc- 
easion of your Ninety-Third Birth- 
day. 

Toronto is, indeed, very proud of 
you, sir, as an outstanding native 
born resident, a veritable dynamic 
nonagenarian, beloved by every cit- 
izen of whatever shade of political 
thought or religious persuasion. 

Your wonderful contribution to 
municipal life as an Alderman for 
Ward Four during the years 1894, 
1895, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 
1902 and 1903, then as member of 
the Board of Control for the years 
1898, 1901, 1904, 1905, 1906 and 
1907, and later as Alderman for the 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Josiah Henson 


(Continued from page 147) 

They trudged the long miles through Alexandria, Cul- 
pepper, and Cumberland, and finaly reached Wheeling. 
Here they sold the horse and wagon and bought a boat 
for the rest of the journey. When they reached Cin- 
cinnati large crowds of people met them and tried to 
persuade them to stay there and be free. Josiah’s sense 
of honor was so strong that he resisted the temptation 
to free the slaves. He had solemnly promised his master 
to deliver them to Amos Riley in Kentucky, and he 
would not break his word. 

After two and a half months of travel Josiah and his 
charges arrived at the home of Amos Riley. The farm 
was better than the one they had left; and Josiah, hav- 
ing been recommended by his master, was made general 
manager. He had many opportunities to attend camp 
meetings and regular services of both whites and blacks. 
In this way he became more interested in preaching. In 
three years he was admitted as a preacher by a confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

About this time word reached Kentucky that Isaac 
Riley and his wife had decided not to move to Kentucky 
as they had originally planned. He sent an agent to sell 
all of his slaves except Josiah and his family. How un- 
happy the trusted slave was when this fate came to the 
people whom he had refused to set free! They would 
die in the hot climate of the far south to which they 
were being sent. He resolved then that freedom should 
be his. 

On the advice of a friendly white preacher, he asked 
permission to return to Maryland as his owner had re- 
quested him to do. Amos Riley gave him a pass for the 
trip. The white minister gave him a letter to a friend 
in Cincinnati who planned a preaching tour for him. 
He collected two hundred and seventy-five dollars to be 
used to purchase his freedom when he reached Maryland. 
In addition he had money enough to purchase a horse 
and new clothing. 

On reaching the old home, Josiah appealed to his 
master’s brother-in-law to intercede for his freedom. The 
help was given and a bargain for manumission papers 
was made with Riley for four hundred and fifty dollars. 
Three hundred and fifty dollars would be paid in cash, 
and the balance later. 

Through trickery Isaac Riley raised the total price on 
the papers to one thousand dollars. Josiah did not find 
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this out until he had returned to Kentucky. His money 
and his chance of freedom had gone. 

Henson remained unhappy on the plantation for about 
a year. Then Amos Riley suddenly decided to send Jo- 
siah down the river to New Orleans with his son. The 
slave surmised that after the produce on board was sold 
he too would be sold. Freedom by this time had become 
his one great desire, and he hoped fervently for a chance 
to escape. 

One night on the boat he was tempted to kill young 
Amos Riley and his white companions while they slept. 
Then he could be free. He raised an axe for a telling 
blow, but somehow he couldn’t go through with the deed. 
After all, the thought came to him that he was a Chris- 
tian. He shouldn’t commit murder! Shame overcame 
him, and he remained on deck all night trying to calm 
his feelings. 

When the cargo had been sold at New Orleans, and 
arrangements had been made to sell Josiah, young Riley 
was stricken with river fever. He cancelled the sale of 
the slave, begged his forgiveness and started back to 
Kentucky. Had it not been for Josiah the young man 
never would have reached home alive. 

This good fortune of escape from being sold was 
only for a short while, Josiah was certain. After much 
persuasion his wife agreed that they should escape with 
their four children to Canada. They left on a Saturday 
night. Sunday was a holiday and they would not be 
missed for two days. A fellow slave rowed them across 
the river. They traveled at nights and hid in the woods 
during the day for fear of being caught. Many times 
they were hungry, thirsty, and foot-sore. Josiah became 
very weary. The two younger children were carried on 
his back and the burden wore the skin off. Still they 
pressed on. They were helped by friendly Quakers and 
Indians, and at last they reached Sandusky. 

After hiding the children and his wife on a hill over- 
looking the wharf, Josiah approached a boat that was 
being loaded. He talked with one of the Negro laborers 
about his plan. The man spoke to the captain about 
taking Josiah’s family to Buffalo. The kind captain 
consented. 

When Josiah returned to the hiding-place in which he 
had left the family he found no one. After some search 
he found one of the children. The wife, frightened be- 
cause her husband had stayed so long, and believing that 
the sailors returning with him would capture them, had 
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scattered their children. At last she was convinced that 
all was well, and the little family embarked for Buffaio. 
When they arrived the captaia pointed out the Canadian 
shore, and paid the ferryman to take the family across 
the river. 

On the morning of October 28, 1830, they touched 
Canadian soil. Josiah threw himself on the ground, 
rolled in the sand, and kissed it. He hugged his wife 
and children and with laughter shouted, 

“Thank God, we’re free!” 

Shelter and food for the family had to be provided. 
Josiah readily secured work, and his first employer, Mr. 
Hibbard, permitted them to live in a little shanty on his 
land. Soon they had acquired a cow, a horse, and some 
pigs. Tom was sent to school; Josiah preached at vari- 
ous meetings; and life began for the little family in real 
earnest. 

Josiah was not satisfied, however. He called meetings 
of the other escaped slaves in nearby communities and 
urged them to consider buying land for themselves rather 
than working land for others. Many of them settled on 
claims, and after a fund had been raised by interested 
persons in England, land was purchased. Later Henson 
and Hiram Wilson, a white friend of the fugitives, 
started a manual labor school at Dawn. 

The fact that in clearing land the people were burn- 
ing much valuable walnut timber worried Josiah. 
Through help of friends in Boston, a sawmill was 
erected on the school site. A profitable business was car- 
ried on with Boston, and much of the lumber was sent 
to England. 

Later he turned his attention to the needs of his peo- 
ple for grinding their corn. It was difficult for them to 
get service at the mills there. Again the fugitive slave 
found a way to help his neighbors. He showed them how 
to build their own grist mill. 

As industrious as he was in problems of the Canadian 
settlements, Josiah never forgot the people who were 
still enslaved in the United States. He returned a num- 
ber of times to assist in their escape. Although he en- 
countered many dangers, he was successful in aiding in 
the escape of one hundred and eighteen persons, includ- 
ing his own brother. 

He made many valuable friends in the states in which 
he lectured. Among them was Harriett Beecher Stowe. 
She immortalized him in her book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Josiah Henson was her Uncle Tom, and the other char- 
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acters were nearly all chosen from the people of whom 
he told her in his interviews. 

Not only did Josiah Henson—or Father Henson as 
he was called in later life—become well-known in Can- 
ada and the states, but in England as well. He made 
three trips to England, was entertained by numerous 
people of note including the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and was presented to Queen Victoria. 

ANnniE E. DUNCAN 





Books on the Negro in Canada 


The literature on the Negro in Canada does not stand 
out as something separate and distinct from those works 
treating of the life and history of this race in other 
parts. Most of the Negroes who went to Canada reached 
those shores very much in the same manner that they 
found their way to other parts. Few slaves were carried 
there-directly from Africa. They were taken from other 
parts which owed their increase in black population to 
the traffic in human beings. Numbers of Negroes were 
taken from the colonies along the Atlantic in the same 
way as they touched other parts in the expansion of 
slavery in the British Empire. When the thirteen colo- 
nies became independent the migration to Canada be- 
came more restricted. Yet, for reasons too numerous to 
mention, Negroes from the West Indies occasionally 
went to Canada before and especially after the general 
emancipation act in 1833. Negroes of the United States 
who thereafter established themselves beyond that fron- 
tier were mainly fugitive slaves. 

The literature of the Negro in Canada starts then 
with that of slavery. Blanchet, Mrs. W. T. Hallam, 
E. Z. Massicotte, P. G. Roy, Hubert Neilson, L. A. 
Pouquet, T. W. Smith, Benjamin Sulte, C. W. Vernon, 
and Jacques Viger tell us about actual slavery in Can- 
ada. M. J. Lawson and R. C. Dallas inform us as to 
the Maroons moved to Nova Scotia and later to London 
to go farther to Sierra Leone. Mr. Justice William Ren- 
wick Riddell goes into all phases of the life and history 
of the Negroes in Canada in his articles in The Journal 
of Negro History. William Still gives us the beginning 
of the trek to Canada as set forth in narratives in his 
Underground Railroad. W. H. Siebert connects the 
story more closely with Canadian soil. Likewise Benja- 
min Drew and S. G. Howe. Fred Landon in his articles 
and booklets is most informing on the history of the 
Negroes after they had become settled in Canada. 

In these narratives the Negro Canadian refugees tell 
their own story. Osborne Perry Anderson touches the 
story of Canada in his A Voice from Harpers Ferry. 
Henry Bibb’s The Voice of the Fugitive is an unfailing 
source of this history. Josiah Henson’s story is the his- 
tory of the Negro in Canada dramatized. 
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CHANGING WILLIE’S MIND 


Facts for Introductory Remarks 


This program, given by a Fifth 
Grade Class of Sherman School, 
was a part of the general program 
given by the school in observance 
of Negro History Week. The Class, 
under direction of the teacher, Mrs. 
Zenobia Martin, wrote the play. 

Each year during Negro History 
Week, the classes of Sherman 
School stress the contributions that 
Negroes have made to the Ameri- 
ean Civilization. This year empha- 
sis was placed upon the part Ne- 
eroes have played in musie. 

The play ‘‘Changing Willie’s 
Mind”’ is a scene in a typical class 
room situation in which the chil- 
dren are engaged in an English 


lesson. Each voice heard in the 
play is that of a child in the class. 

This play was the feature of a 
broadeast over WCPO from Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, on March 2, 1941, as 
a visit to one of the Publie Schools. 


SETTING 
A typical Fifth Grade Class-room 
in a school for Negro Children. 
TIME 
Friday morning at the close of Ne- 


gro History Week. 


CHARACTERS 


BEULAH NELSON 
MISS WATSON 


PUPILS 


FRED SULLIVAN 

WILLIE DAVIS; Fred’s Country 
Cousin 

ODEL TAYLOR, Club President 

ODESSA JAMES 

VAN STONE 

DELORIES DAVIS 

IRIS FELDER 

ODELL COOPER 

MYRTICE MILON 

LELA GRAY 

JUANITA BREEDLOVE 

SHIRLEY CHARLES; 

DOROTHY BROOKS 

DORIS MILON 

SHIRLEY CHARLES, Soloist 





FIFTH GRADE CLASS, SHERMAN SCHOOL, CINCINNATI 
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SCENE 


Viss Watson sits at her desk 
waiting for her class to assemble. 
Fred and Willie enter. 


FRED: 
Watson. 

MISS W: Good morning, Fred. 

FRED: Miss Watson, this is my 
cousin, Willie Taylor, who has 
come from the country to visit us 
today. Willie. this is my teacher, 
Miss Watson. 

MISS W: How do you do, Wil- 
lie? I hope that you will enjoy 
your day with us. 

WILLIE: Thank you, Miss Wat- 
son, I am glad to meet Fred’s 
teacher. He asked me to come to- 
day to hear your Negro History 
Program. 

FRED: Miss Watson, Willie 
wants to quit school next year. He 
says that a Negro boy wastes time 
if he goes any further than the 
sixth grade. 

WILLIE: You see, Miss Watson, 
my school books tell of many men 
and women who have helped to 
make America a great country, but 
none of them belonged to my race. 
My father says that I already know 
enough to help him run our little 
farm. 

FRED: Oh Boy! Won’t you 
change your mind after you have 
heard our club program this morn- 
ing! 

MISS W: I hope that he does, 
Fred. Now, boys, you must take 
your seats. It is time for the class 
to assemble. 

Other pupils enter 

PUPILS: (As they take seats) 
Good morning, Miss Watson, 

MISS W: Good morning, chil- 
dren. Please take your seats quiet- 
lv. Fred’s cousin, Willie, is here 
to visit with us today. 

PUPILS: Good morning, Willie. 

WILLIE: Good morning. 

MISS W: This morning our Lit- 
tle Citizens’ Club will give its Ne- 
ero History Week Program. The 
president may take charge. 

ODELL: (Taking her place in 
front of class) The meeting of our 
Little Citizens’ Club will now be- 
gin. Since this has been a week 


Good morning, Miss 


for special study we shall not have 
regular business but we shall tell 
how our race has helped to make 
America a great country. Let us 
stand and pledge allegiance to our 
flag. 

All sing the pledge 

ODELL: We shall now have our 
guessing game. You were each 
asked to bring a riddle whose an- 
swer is the name of a noted Negro 
about whom we have studied dur- 
ing the week. We shall start with 
Odessa. 

ODESSA : I am thinking of a lit- 
tle slave girl. She was born in Af- 
rica. When she was seven years 
old, she was stolen from her home 
and brought to our country. She 
was sold to a man in Boston. He 
bought her as a present for his sick 
wife 

Her mistress was very kind to the 
little African girl. She let her 
daughter teach the child how to 
read and write. 

This little girl became a famous 
poetess. Who was she? 

SHIRLEY: May I answer that 
one, Miss President ? 

ODELL: Yes, Shirley. 

SHIRLEY: I think that she was 
Phyllis Wheatley. 

ODELL: You are correct. 
are you ready? 

VAN: Yes, I am thinking about 
a boy who grew to be a great sol- 
dier. He went to school at West 
Point Military Academy. He he- 
came an officer in the United States 
Army. He and his brave men 
saved Colonel Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders from being killed by 
the Spaniards. 

Who can guess his name? 

IRIS: Wasn’t that 
Charles Young? 

ODELL: It certainly was, Iris. 
Now what is your riddle? 

IRIS: I am thinking of a little 
boy who led his class in arithmetic. 
He became an inventor and made 
the first striking clock ever made 
in America. He studied astronomy 
for a long time and published an 
almanac. He helped to plan the 
beautiful city of Washington, D. C. 
Who was he? 

LAURA: 


Van, 


Colonel] 


That was Benjamin 
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Banneker. 

Before we hear the other riddles. 
a group of our girls will sing a Ne- 
gro spiritual that we have learned. 
Dorothy will sing the leading part. 

SONG: ‘‘Zisten to the Lambs.’’ 

ODELL: Adell, may we have 
your riddle next? 

ADELL: I am thinking of a boy 
whose father and mother were 
slaves. They named him after a 
character in the Bible. He wrote 
his first poem when he was only six 
years old. When his father died he 
made a living for his mother and 
himself by running an elevator. 
Who was he? 

HATTIE: Oh, I know. Miss 
Watson read some of his poems to 
us. I liked ‘‘The Party,’’ and 
‘*Little Brown Baby.’’ He was 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

ODELL: Good for you, Hattie. 
Now let us hear from Myrtice. 

MYRTICE: I am thinking of a 
little slave boy who struggled hard 
to get an education. He traveled 
five hundred miles on foot to a 
great school named Hampton Insti- 
tute. 

When he reached Ilampton, he 
was told to sweep a room. He 
swept it three times and dusted it 
four times. He was permitted to 
enter school because he did his 
work so well. When he finished 
Hampton he founded Tuskegee In- 
stitute in Alabama. Who was he? 

SHIRLEY: That one is easy. 
He was Booker T. Washington. 

LELA: Miss President, may I be 
next ? 

ODELL: Yes, Lela. 

LELA: I am thinking of a boy 
who stood out in the cold for hours 
one night to see a great artist play 
the piano. He became the soloist in 
the choir of two large white 
churches in New York City. He 
wrote the music for many Negro 
Spirituals. One of his compositions 
is ‘‘Deep River.’’ Do you know 
who he is? 

JUANITA : Oh, yes, I know. 
is Harry T. Burleigh. 

Shirley, please sing *‘Deep Riv- 
er’’ for us. 

SONG: ‘‘Deep River.’’ 

ODELL: That was _ beautiful. 


He 
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Now, Juanita, we shall have your 
riddle. 

JUANITA: I am thinking of a 
little boy who became a famous 
scientist. He was born a slave. 
When he was a tiny baby he was 
kidnapped by some robbers. His 
master gave the robbers a fine race 
horse so they would bring him back. 

This little boy had the whooping 
cough which strained his voice. He 
spent his boyhood days in the 
woods watching plants and insects 
erow. He had a little garden of 
his own. 

When he grew up he became a 
science teacher. He has made more 
than two hundred products from 
the peanut and over one hundred 
from the sweet potato. We felt so 
proud of what he has done for our 
eountry that we sent him some let- 
ters. Who is he? 

DORIS: I believe that I can an- 
swer that one. It is easy. He is 
Dr. George Washington Carver. 

ODELL: Thank you, members. 
for these well planned riddles. 

Willie, would you like to say any- 


thing? 
WILLIE: Please, Miss Presi- 
dent. I am very glad that Fred 


invited me. You have changed my 
mind. I shall go home and tell my 
father that I am proud to belong 
to the Negro Race. I will stay in 
school and learn how to make our 
farm a better one. Maybe I will be 
able to go see Dr. Carver at Tus- 
kegee. 

ODELL: I am sure that you will, 
Willie. We are very glad that you 
came to visit us. The things that 
we have learned this week have 
made us all want to work harder 
that we may help improve our race 
and this great country of America. 

We shall now sing our closing 
song —‘‘Lift Every Voice and 
Sing.’’ 

The Meeting is adjourned. 





The Negro in Canada 
(Continued from page 160) 

also London and other cities. A 

large number of Negroes own their 

own homes. In Essex and Kent 

are Negro farmers, but the bulk 

of the race are urban laborers. 


William P. Hubbard 


(Continued from page 162) 
year 1913, will long be gratefully 
remembered by your fellow mem- 
bers of the Council and the citizens 
generally. 

Endowed with a keen intellect 
and a remarkably retentive mem- 
ory, you are a most valued member 
of the Board of the House of Indus- 
try, with the unique record of not 
having missed a meeting of the 
Board during the last thirty-five 
years. 


May I also, with the deepest feel- 
ing of sincerity, add my own per- 
sonal congratulations to you upon 
this occasion, and would express the 
hope that you may continue to en- 
joy life to the full, and that Toron- 
to may be enriched by the contin- 
ued friendship of one who thinks 
and lives that a kindlier, christian 
affection, one for another, may be 
the solution for the Peace of the 
World. ; 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) J. W. Somers, 


City Clerk 
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Questions on the 
March Issue 


Would you consider Granville T. 
Woods famous for his day or for 
all times? Can you compare him 
with a Negro inventor of today? 
2. Define the “so-called savage.”’ De- 
fine progress. Explain why these 
words are hard to define and why 
certain statements that have been 
accepted concerning them need to 
be changed. 

Can anything be learned from 

“primitive peoples”? Explain. 

What idea have you of “The Ne- 
gro in Distant Parts’’? 

What types of literature were 

written in Africa? 

6. How do you account for the fact 
that the study of Negro History 
is becoming more _ widespread 
than ever before? 

7. Compare the story of Francis 
Williams with that of some Negro 
scholar of today? 

8. List the items ‘that Benjamin 
Banneker was interested in. Do 
you consider versatility important 
or do you think specialization 
more important? Explain. 

9. Tell the story of Henry Laird 
Phillips. 

10. Do you accept the creed “I AM A 

Negro”? Why? 

Pave you sent a summary of the 
achievements of Negro History 

Week from your school yet? If 

not, do so immediately. 

12. Have you tried your hand at writ- 
ing stories about Negroes? Why 
not: 


> 


ul 


11. 








Book of the Month 


Problems of Urban Bantu Youth, by 
Ellen Hellman (Johannesburg: South 
African Institute of Race Relations, 
price three shillings). This book is 
intended mainly for persons who teach 
the natives of this city in South Af- 
rica and who supervise the schools es- 
tablished for them. In this volume 
the aim is to present the problems 
of the Bantu youth—problems with 
which the white youth of that area 
have not had to deal. 

To show exactly what difficulties the 
native children have in securing an ed- 
ucation the author goes considerably 
into the background of these people. 
She discusses the difficulties they have 
in making a living, in finding suitable 
homes, and in keeping well. These 
difficulties account in the main for the 
late entrance of such students in the 
school, their absence, and tendency to 
leave school early. Their opportuni- 
ties to earn a living are limited be- 
cause of special laws which prohibit 
the employment of natives in higher 
spheres. Most members of the family, 
therefore, must work hard in order to 
make a living at the very low wages 
which are paid for their labor, and 
even then they can scarcely eke out an 
existence since they must pay just as 
high prices for food, clothing, and 
shelter as those who are paid five and 


ten times what they receive. 

It would be interesting to note some 
of the occupations at which native boys 
may work. They are used as kitchen 
helpers, house servants, garden work- 
ers, and in miscellaneous domestic 
service in the homes. Caterers use 
them as waiters and hotel workers. 
Around factories they are used in 
stores, yards and garages. They also 
help electrical engineers, painters, and 
other artisans, and work as common 
laborers in mines and on farms. Com- 
mercial houses use these natives as of- 
fice and shop cleaners, to deliver goods 
as messengers and to work in cafes. 
These natives assist travelers, as handy 
men and serve as dairy men, and hawk- 


The book carries some interesting 
illustrations. On one page the Pim- 
ville Play is given. On another Child- 
hood Environment at Sophiatown is 
illustrated. Elsewhere there are two 
illustrations showing boys who have 
gone astray at gambling. On another 
page they are at serious work, and 
there is a cut showing a class in action 
at an Alexandra school. American 
children in reading this book will 
profit by the opportunity to contrast 
their advantages for an education in 
America with those of the unfortunate 
Bantu youth in South Africa. 
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“COLD CANAAN” 


HAT happened to the runaway slave 

after he had run away is a question sel- 

dom answered. The correct reply, of 
course, must vary with time and place. Some slaves 
fled to the Indians, intermarried and lived the life 
of their red-skinned friends. The Everglade 
swamps of Florida became a favorite “hiding 
place” for such fugitives. 

Others who lived in the southwestern part of 
the country bolted across the Mexican borders to 
share the good and ill fortunes of that land. Still 
others went elsewhere. However, the greatest num- 
ber simply took the “Underground Railroad” from 
the slave South to the free North. 

At first this was enough. Many of the refugees 
from bondage settled in the Northern towns and 
cities or on the farms, worked for themselves or 
others and reared families, just like everybody else. 
But the cruel Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 changed 
all this. This law said that wherever an escaped 
slave was found, he must be brought back to the 
South and that the law official of the Northern 


states had to join with the federal officials to see 
that this was done. You can see what a hard blow 
this must have been to the cause of liberty. 

To make bad matters worse, slave-catchers saw 
a chance to make their fortune by seizing free Ne- 
groes. Many of these colored people had been 


free all of their lives. It was sad to see them 
dragged through the streets by these kidnappers, 
who pretended that they were runaway slaves. 

For these reasons, many Negroes decided that 
there was no longer any safety for them in any 
part of this country. Immediately, hundreds 
crossed over the Great Lakes into Canada, a new 
“prom‘sed land” of peace and freedom. In the 
ten years from 1850 to 1860 more than 20,000 
followed this decision. This brought the colored 
population there up to 60,000 souls. 

How did they fare in this new land? “Cold 
Canaan,” it was called. It was a promised land 
of the free, all right, but the climate was cold. 

The fugitives were not, of course, the only Ne- 
groes who lived in Canada. Some had lived there 
long before the passage of the slave-catching law 
of 1850. A few of these had been slaves. Yes, in 
the days before the laws and courts had wiped this 


stain from Canada by gradual emancipation. 

Most of the Canadians were favorable to the 
cause of the Negro and welcomed him with open 
arms. Here and there somebody said that the 
black men were a “darn nuisance.” 

The Negro refugees, for the most part, were 
poor. They found the winters severe. Jobs were 
hard to find. Often they feared or hated all white 
people. It was difficult to change this view over- 
night. 

Despite these handicaps, the Negroes of Can- 
ada were healthy, though their expectation of life 
was short. Some of the unmarried men took white 
wives; only a few of the women took white hus- 
bands. 

In addition to those who settled among the Ca- 
nadians, several groups of Negroes set up sep- 
arate colonies for themselves. These were all-Ne- 
gro communities. Where the towns had bad loca- 
tions of no important industry, they were run down 
and ugly. This was true in St. Catherine’s and 
Chatham. 

The Negro colony at Buxton, on the contrary, 
was a shining success. It had 200 neat cottages, 
fields of grain and fruit, skilled workers, good 
roads, and a well-behaved population. One care- 
ful observer said that “signs of industry and thrift 
and comfort were everywhere; signs of intemper- 
ance or idleness or want, nowhere. There is no 
tavern, and no groggery, but there is a chapel and 
a schoolhouse.” 

In spite of hardships, the Negro in Canada 
proved that he could make his way if given half a 
chance. They loved “Cold Canaan.” As one man 
said: 

“I served twenty-five years in slavery, and 
about five I have been free. I feel now like a 
man, while before I felt more as though I were 
but a brute. When in the United States, if a 
white man spoke to me, I would feel frightened, 
whether I were right or wrong; but now it is quite 
a different thing; if a white man speaks to me, 
I can look him right in the eyes,—if he were to 
insult me, I could give him an answer. I have 
the rights and privileges of any other man.” 

Thus, breathes the spirit of freedom in all men. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. RuTtH Reppicx. 








